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THE KENNEDY PAPERS 

A SHEAF OF UNPUBLISHED LETTERS FROM WASHINGTON IRVING 

Not the least among the novelists of the Old South was John 
Pendleton Kennedy. His Horseshoe Robinson enjoyed in its 
day, and justly, a popularity second to that of no other Southern 
novel of the time. And his Swallow Barn and Rob of the Bowl, 
— the one a series of sketches and tales after the manner of the 
Sketch Book, the other an ultra-romantic story of colonial Mary- 
land, — though inferior to Horseshoe Robinson, compare favorably, 
nevertheless, with the work of any other novelist of the ante- 
bellum South, save that of William Gilmore Simms. But 
Kennedy deserves to be remembered on still other grounds. 
He gave us in his biography of Wirt one of the best biographies 
yet produced in the South ; he was a gifted lawyer and a states- 
man of widely recognized ability ; he was Secretary of the Navy 
for a short time under Fillmore; and — what is of peculiar 
interest to us to-day — he was the friend of most of the leading 
men of letters in America in his century and of not a few 
writers of distinction from foreign parts. He was the early 
friend and patron of Poe ; he was the warm friend of Irving and 
of Willis; and he was on terms of friendly intercourse with 
Cooper, Longfellow, Lowell, Holmes, Paulding, Prescott, Wilde, 
Everett, Simms, Halleck, and Bayard Taylor, among Americans, 
and with Dickens, Thackeray, Landor, Lever, Rogers, and G. P. 
R. James, among English writers of his day. 

The best record that we have of Kennedy's literary friendships 
is furnished by his correspondence, some thousands of letters 
bequeathed by him to the Peabody Library at Baltimore. 
Kennedy died in 1870, but one of the conditions of his bequest 
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was that his papers, including the manuscript volumes of his 
novels and other works, his diaries and journals, together with 
his correspondence, should be "packed away in a strong walnut 
box, closed and locked," and be preserved "unopened until the 
year 1900." This provision of his will was faithfully executed 
by the custodians of these papers, and it was not until less than 
ten years ago that they were first made accessible to the public. 

The most valuable and the most interesting single series of 
letters in the Kennedy collection is that written by Washington 
Irving. These are twenty-nine in number, the bulk of them 
addressed to Kennedy himself, the remainder to members of his 
family, — either to Mrs. Kennedy, or to her father, Edward Gray, 
or to the novelist's niece, Mary Kennedy. They range in date 
from 1833 to 1859. 

Kennedy and Irving first met in June, 1832, at a dinner given 
in the latter's honor by Josias Pennington in Baltimore. 1 They 
met again the following January in Washington, 2 and frequently 
during the next spring, when Irving spent three weeks at Balti- 
more ; and during the summer of the same year they contrived 
to be together for a few days at Saratoga Springs. During the 
next nineteen years they met but infrequently, it appears : the 
only letter of living's for this period that is preserved in the 
Kennedy collection being that of November 8, 1 846. But early 
in the winter of 1853 Irving made a visit of several weeks to 
Washington, where he was entertained at Kennedy's home. 
There were other visits during the same year (Irving being 
engaged at the time on his Life of Washington), and their friend- 
ship now ripened into an intimacy which was to end only with 
living's death in 1859. 

Eleven of the Irving letters have already been published, 
either in whole or in part, — two of them by Tuckerman in his 

1 Not, as P. M. Irving has it in his Life of Irving (II I, p. 50) , in the following 
winter. In his diary under date of June 18, 1832, Kennedy has this entry : 
" Dined with Washington Irving at Pennington's. He passes but two days 
in Baltimore, and promises to return in the fall." 

2 On January 31, 1833, Kennedy wrote to his wife from Washington : " My 

dear Puss Washington Irving is here, and will after the great guns 

are fired come to Baltimore for a few days. He is not courting McLane's 
daughter." 
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Life of Kennedy, nine by Pierre M. Irving in the four-volume 
biography of his distinguished uncle ; and these are not here re- 
printed. The remaining eighteen letters, together with an extract 
from a letter heretofore printed only in part, are now published 
for the first time. To these are added a letter from one of 
living's nephews to Kennedy apprizing him of Irving's death, 
an extract from one of Kennedy's letters to Irving, and sundry 
extracts from Kennedy's diary and journals. 8 



Irving to Kennedy 

My dear Sir, — I had hoped to have seen and thanked you personally 
before this, for the very acceptable present of Swallow Barn, as well as for 
the flattering tenor of the note which accompanied it. Believe me, my dear 
sir, the sentiments of esteem and regard which you so kindly express are 
most fully reciprocated, and I shall always be proud to be considered among 
the number of your friends. Very truly yours, 

Washington Irving.' 

Baltimore, Tuesday, Feb. 24, 1833. 

New York, May 18, 1835. 
My dear Kennedy, — Let me introduce to you my particular friend, Mr. 
Abm. Schermerhorn, who with his daughter will pass a few days in your 
city. Any attention you may be able to show them during their stay will 
add to the many friendly obligations you have already conferred on 

Yours ever, Washington Irving. 

New York, June 5, 1835. 5 

My dear Kennedy, — I regret that I shall not be able to join you 

on your Canadian tour, my operations in Wall Street being of so complicated 
and momentous a nature as to require my constant presence. If you can 
spare a few days in passing through New York, I may be able to fit you out 
with a small travelling fortune, as they are daily made here of all sizes to 
suit candidates. In the meantime keep all these business hints a profound 
secret ; if you don't I'll give the Horse Shoe such a hammering that all Wall 
Street shall ring with it. 
With kindest remembrances to Mrs. Kennedy, Yours very truly, 

W. I. 

3 1 wish hereby to make grateful acknowledgement to the officials of the Peabody Library 
for their courtesy in granting me permission to publish these papers. 

* These letters have been "edited" for punctuation and capitalization, but not, in every 
instance, for spelling, some of Irving's vagaries in spelling being both interesting and 
enlightening. 

"This letter is given in part by Tuckerman, Life of Kennedy, p. 169, being there in- 
accurately dated June 5, 1836. Kennedy had recently submitted to Irving a copy (perhaps 
in proofs) of his Horseshoe Robinson, which was about to appear. The American edition of 
this novel was dedicated to Irving j the English edition to Samuel Rogers, 
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New York, June 9th, 1835. 

My dear Kennedy, — Mr. Schermerhorn has been proposing to me to join 
in the purchase of some property at Baltimore, consisting of certain wharfs and 
buildings on Fells Point, owned by Robt. Gilmor, Geo. Waters, and others. 
I send a rough sketch of the premises on the last page. 6 The price asked 
by Mr. Gilmor is $40,000. Will you have the kindness to enquire about this 
property and to let me have your opinion about it as soon as possible ? I 
wish to know what rent it would produce immediately ; what are the proba- 
bilities as to its future value ; whether it is likely 1o be affected either 
favorably or unfavorably by public improvements, such as new streets, 
docking out, filling up, etc. I beg you to consider this matter seriously — to 
make your inquiries quietly; not to mention my name in the matter — nor 
indeed to say anything about the plan of purchase. From your late letter I 
see you think me infected by the fever of speculation, and this present re- 
quest may confirm you in the opinion ; but I am seeking merely to invest my 
very moderate means in some secure manner, that may yield something of 
an income, and give me a chance of moderate increase. I have no eagerness 
for wealth ; but I have others dependent upon me for whom I have to pro- 
vide. My operations in the stock market are merely to shift my funds from 
one kind of stock to another, of a safer character. I now wish to invest a 
part in real estate having some tangible value and being less likely to sudden 
depreciation than insurance or bank stock, and secure from total loss. Such 
is the amount of my bubble blowing. 

With kindest regards to Mrs. Kennedy, Yours ever, 

Washington Irving. 

New York, Dec. 25th, 1835. 
My dear Kennedy, — I have just received your most kind and considerate 
letter, and reply on the spot. I have not lost more than a gentleman ought 
to lose in so general a calamity. 1 I had three thousand dollars in the 
Guardian Fire Insurance company, which is bankrupt. I could not have 
shown my face in this suffering community with a less loss. My brother had 
fortunately removed his counting house to another street. He has lost about 
a couple of thousand dollars of insurance stock, which is the amount of his 
misfortune. Poor Brevoort is in for about $50,000. He had two stores 
burnt, one just finished, and held much Fire Insurance stock. He feels his 
loss rather sorely ; but will soon get over it ; for he has an ample fortune left. 
My brother, the Judge, who has just got home, leaving his son Treat in 
Paris, estimates his loss at about forty thousand dollars. One of his sons 
tells me he does not really think his father's loss, when all matters are settled, 
will amount to much more than half that sum. As the Judge, however, is a 
little tenacious on the subject, we allow him the full extent of misfortune 
that he claims, and only console him with hinting that he has a deep purse to 
sustain it. In fact, the calamity is so general and there are so many on which 

6 This appears on the third page of the letter, and is followed by the sentence : " The above 
is a mere rough sketch, without any regard to proportions/* 

'The reference is to the great fire in New York on December 16, 1835, in which seven- 
teen blocks in the heart of the city were destroyed (see the New Tori Times of December 
17, 1835). 
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it falls heavily and incurably, that those who suffer but partially can expect 
little sympathy ; nor indeed do they seem to require any. I never saw people 
bear a heavy blow more bravely than my fellow citizens do in general. After 
all, the evil falls most grievously in quarters that are less ostensible to the 
public eye — on retired people, of respectable standing and moderate means, 
who had the greatest part of their limited funds invested in the Fire In- 
surance Company ; for this was a favorite stock with those of small capital, 
who required a large percentage to produce a decent income. Many widows 
and single females of genteel connexions, who are keeping up a respectable 
appearance on the proceed [s] of such investments, are suddenly reduced to 
perfect indigence. If any public relief be extended, I trust it will reach 
such cases. 

I am scrawling this letter off in the greatest haste, having to write half a 
dozen others by this mail. Give my kindest remembrances to your dear 
blessed [mutilated], whom, I trust you continue properly to appreciate ; also 
to the worthy editor under the hill and his little spouse. You are two of the 
luckiest married men that I know of — and two of the very few whose lot 
makes me sometimes repine at being a bachelor. 

Yours ever, my dear Kennedy, 

Washington Irving. 

John P. Kennedy, Esq. 

P. S. — I had nearly forgot to wish you all a Merry Christmas. 



SUNNYSIDE, Nov. 8, 1846. 

My dear Kennedy, — My nephew, Lewis G. Irving, visits your city with 
the view to solicit an agency at New York of one of the Baltimore insurance 
companies. He has thorough knowledge of the business, having acted as 
secretary to two companies. He bears testimonials to his fitness for the 
charge and to his general merits from many of the best houses in our city. 
To them I can add my own assurances of his sound judgment, great dis- 
cretion, thorough business habits, and scrupulous integrity. As I have his 
success greatly at heart, I shall esteem it a great favor to myself if you will 
exert your influence in his favor. 

I had thought to have been at Baltimore before this, on my way to 
Washington, but I feel so throughly delighted at finding myself once more 
in my little nest on the Hudson, that I cannot bear to budge from it even for 
a day. 8 Besides [?], I have no immediate business to call me to Washington > 
so I defer my visit there to a future day ; when I shall stop to see my Balti- 
more friend, and hope to find you and Mrs. Kennedy as well and happy as 
your hearts can wish. Present Mrs. Kennedy my kindest remembrances, and 
believe me ever, my dear Kennedy, Most truly and cordially yours, 

Washington Irving. 

J. P. Kennedy, Esq. 



8 It will be recalled that he had been absent for the past four years in Europe, as Minister to 
Spain. 
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Sunnyside, April 27th, 1851. 

My dear Kennedy, — The recent death of a brother-in-law must plead my 
apology for declining the invitation of the Maryland Historical Society; 9 
but, to tell you the truth, I have a nervous horror of all public dinners and 
other occurrences of the kind when I may be called on for a speech or a 
toast, or in any way to play the part of a notoriety ; and I avoid them as 
much as possible. 

It would give me great delight to meet you and a friend or two in a social 
way, and I hope to do so some time or other on my way to or from Washing- 
ton, where I shall have to go some time or other to make researches in the 
archives of the Department of State ; but when that will be, I cannot say. 
I have been kept from Washington by the rancorous discussions and disputes 
about this detestable slave question. I wish to heavens nature would restore 
to the poor negroes their tails and settle them in their proper place in the 
scale of creation. It would be a great relief to both them and the abolitionists, 
and I see no other way of settling the question effectually. 

Give my kind remembrances to Mrs. Kennedy, and believe me ever 

Yours very truly, Washington Irving. 



Extracts form Kennedy's Diary 

(Saratoga Springs, July 17, 1852.) — Washington Irving came yesterday 
from his cottage at Sunnyside, with Moses Grinnell and Pierre Irving and 
their wives. He came over to our cottage after tea and sat two hours with 
us in a delightful mood of conversation. It is many years since he had met 
E. 10 and the family — I had seen him more frequently. He is with us again 
this morning, until near twelve, when he and his party set out for Lake 
George and Canada. 

(Ibid., July 20, 1852.) — Washington Irving returns from Lake George, 
having abandoned his tour into Canada. . . . . He says he came to spend a 
few days here with us. I regret that I am to leave here just at this time. 11 



Irving to Kennedy 

New York, Dec. 31st, 1852. 

My dear Kennedy, — My engagements in these parts extend to the 12th 
of January, within a day or two after which I shall shape my course to 
Washington to take possession of that " very comfortable room " which you 

'This invitation had been conveyed by Kennedy to Irving in a letter of April 25. Others 
who were invited to this function — a dinner given by the Maryland Historical Society on May 
10 — were Griswold, Simms, Sir Henry Bulwer, Martin F. Tupper, and President Fillmore. 

10 "E." is Kennedy's wife, Elizabeth. 

11 Kennedy had just received a letter from President Fillmore tendering him the Navy 
portfolio in his cabinet, and he was leaving for Washington at once. 
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say Mrs. Kennedy has kindly prepared for me. I shall not fail to stop on the 
way to see Mr. and Miss Gray, and will apprize you in time of the day of my 
departure. 12 
With kindest remembrances to Mrs. Kennedy, 

Yours, my dear Kennedy, very truly, 

Washington Irving. 
P. S. — My address is Dearman, Westchester Co. Your letter lingered at 
Dobbs Ferry, with which I have no dealings. 



Extracts from Kennedy's Journal 

(Washington, Jan. 19, 1853.) — I drive to the depot to meet Washington 

Irving, who comes to make me a visit, and bring him home Irving is a 

little fatigued by travel, and is not much in the talking humor this evening. 

(Jan. 26, 1853.) — In the evening the President's levee, where we all go. 
Irving a great lion to-night. 

(Feb. 27, 1853.) — Irving has been with me all this time, and is enjoying 
himself greatly to his own and our satisfaction. Thackeray arrived here a 
fortnight ago, and has been delivering his lectures here and in Balti. 

more I have heard Thackeray's lectures several nights and with great 

pleasure. He dined with me yesterday. Besides Irving and the family I had 
Corwin and Stuart to meet him. Irving and I dined with him this evening 
at Boulanger's eating-house. 

(March 8, 1853.) — [The retiring cabinet call at Kennedy's house to] make 

their respects to Mrs. Kennedy Irving is present and says they are 

fine fellows At three, having dined, Irving and Mrs. Hare get with us 

into the carriage. Irving on his return to New York Poor Irving is 

very sad at parting with the family, and sheds tears. 



Irving to Kennedy 

Washington, March 7th, 1853. 
My dear Sir, — Being on the eve of my departure homeward I take the 
liberty of speaking a word in behalf of my nephew, William Irving, at present 
a clerk in the Census office. Of the ability with which he has discharged 
the duties of that office of which for some time he had the principal manage- 
ment, I have the most satisfactory assurances from those competent to 
judge. Washington Irving. 13 

12 He did not reach Kennedy's home in Washington until January 19, having been 
detained for a week, by a snow-storm, in New York, and having spent two days on the way 
down at the home of Kennedy's father-in-law in Baltimore. See for an interesting account of 
his trip down and of his reception in Baltimore, Irving's Life, IV, pp. 123 f. 

13 This letter appears to have been hurriedly written. The signature, which is in pencil, is, 
perhaps, not in Irving's autograph. 

A letter written by Irving on March 11, 1853, to Mrs. Kennedy — a fine letter, making 
gracious acknowledgement of her kindness and hospitality during his visit — is printed by P. M. 
Irving {Life, IV, pp. 135 f.). 
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Irving to Mrs. Kennedy 

Sunnyside, April 2d, 1853. 
My dear Mrs. Kennedy,— I have been extremely shocked by the death 
of our amiable and excellent friend, Mrs. Fillmore ; especially as I am in- 
clined to think she in a manner received the death-blow when standing by 
my side on the marble terrace of the Capitol, in snow and cold, listening to 
the inaugural speech of her husband's successor. What sad domestic 
bereavements have visited the two presidents, one just before entering upon 
office, the other just after leaving it! I feel deeply for the affliction of the 
amiable Fillmore family ; the loss of such a member — so gentle, so good, so 
kind in all her ways. This melancholy event of course puts an end to the 
Southern tour and leaves your husband to the quiet of his library ; which 
must be most grateful to him after his late hurried and somewhat harrassed 
life — though I believe he is of a constitution of mind not easily harrassed. 1 * 
As you tell me I must write to you instead of him, you must be the medium 
of my reply to his letters. Tell him I received his two printed addresses 

vhich he sent to me, 15 and suffered them to lie for a long time on my table 
anread — I had so many things to attend to on my return that I had not 
leisure — and to tell the truth I had not inclination. Somehow or other I 
did not expect much enjoyment from them, not being a great amateur of 
addresses. At length I took them one night to my chamber and read them . 

n bed. Never was I more agreeably disappointed. The address about 
Baltimore interested me in the early part by the anecdotes of the early history 
and wonderful growth of the city ; told, too, with pleasant dashes of humor — 
and it warmed and delighted me by the noble manner in which it wound up ; 
but the strange story of the poor poet weaver [?] Thom — his sore struggles 
with penury and the strange mixture of poetical excitement with utter 
wretchedness — completely took me by surprise. I do not know anything 
of the kind that ever excited me more. I had to stop repeatedly to wipe 
away the tears that blinded me. Never has Kennedy written anything with 
better tact and better feeling. It made my heart throb toward him. My 
nieces are now crying over the story and learning to love the writer of it. 

I have just received a very kind and friendly letter from Mr. Winthrop an- 
nouncing a volume of his writings which he has sent me, but which has not 
yet arrived. He appears to look back, like myself, with very pleasant recol- 
lections on the time we sojourned together under your roof at Washington 
and first became acquainted with each other, and it is one of the many 
agreeable circumstances connected with my visit that it has linked me in 
friendship with a gentleman of his talent, cultivation, and refinement. But 
in fact, now that I have sunk back again into my quiet elbow-chair at Sunny- 
side, that whole visit begins to appear to me an agreeable dream, and I sit 
and muse and try to call up one fleeting recollection after another, and bring 
back the images of worth and beauty that passed before me in constant 

14 The spelling is Irving's. Other obsolete or irregular spellings that occur in his letters are: 
intamacy y Filmore, affraid, holyday, negotiate, and chrhtal. 

15 From Kennedy's journal, under date of April 3, 1853, we learn that these were his "address 
before the Mechanics Institute giving a history of Baltimore and [his] address before the 
Asbury Sabbath School." 
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succession in the phantasmagoria of Washington. The charm of all was the 
happy home in which I was placed, where the feelings might rally back to 
domestic life from the whirl of dissipation. I could never have stood the 
tumult and excitement of Washington if quartered in one of its tower of 
Babel hotels, but your house was like a gleam of my own home, and I could 
always fancy you and Mary Kennedy two of my nieces. By the way, I have 
sent Mary a set of my works to accompany my lithographed likeness which 
she asked. I hope they arrived safe. I told my publisher to direct them to 
her father's at Charlestown in Jefferson county. 

Farewell, my dear Mrs. Kennedy. Give my most heartfelt remembrances 
to your worthy father, your sister, and Kennedy ; I hope, now that the latter 
has given up his tour, you may all keep together and so make each other 
happy. Affectionately your friend, Washington Irving. 16 



Extracts from Kennedy 's Journal 

(Baltimore, June 13, 1853.) — The mail brings a letter from Washington 
Irving saying that he has been too close in his studies, and that his physician 
having directed him to run away from them, he has taken the order and will 
be with us this evening, ready for a frisk with me to the mountains of 
Virginia I go at 6 to the Philadelphia depot — but Irving is not there. 

(June 14, 1843.) — Irving arrives at two, having stopped last night in Phil- 
adelphia. He looks very well — somewhat too full — plethoric He is 

received [at Kennedy's country home, Patapsco] with all the kindness the 
family feel for him, and sits down to tea and strawberries and cream, very 
happy amongst a fine bevy of young girls. 

(June 19, 1853.) — Irving and I set out to-morrow morning for Virginia. 17 

(Berkeley Springs, June 29, 1853.) — I take Irving to the Bowling Alley, 
where he plays for the first time in his life, and is quite fascinated with the 
game, having achieved wonders in one or two ten-strikes. He says he must 
have an alley set up at home, — that is, he says, at Grinnell's, which adjoins 
him at Sunnyside. 

(June 30, 1853.) — We bathe and bowl. 

(Charlestown, July 4, 1853.) Dag I8 sends his carriage for me, and in due 
time I am seated with his family and Irving in the Hall enjoying the pleasant 
change of the weather. Irving is delighted at the escape from Bath. He is 
delivered, he says, from the Land of Egypt and the House of Bondage. 

[On July 6 they began their return trip to Kennedy's country home, and 

16 Two letters of April 24, 1853 — one to Mrs. Kennedy, the other to Mr. Gray — are 
printed by P. M. Irying in the fourth volume of his Life (pp. 143 f.). 

17 They left Baltimore, as scheduled, on the following day, going first to Charlestown, where 
they visited Audley, the home of Mrs. Washington Lewis, and consulted certain private papers 
of General Washington that Irving wished to see. Kennedy's account of this visit and of the 
impression made upon Irving by the "negro establishments" at Audley is printed in full by 
Tuckerman {Life, pp. 358 f.). 

18 Kennedy's younger brother, Andrew. 
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on July ii Irving left Baltimore for his home at Sunnyside. Ten days later 
Kennedy went on to Saratoga, but stopped for a day or two in New York, 
where Irving joined him for the time being.] 

(New York, July 20, 1853.) — Irving is in town expecting us, and dines with 
us. After dinner the ladies, taking Irving and myself, drive up Broadway to 
Stewart's to shop. Irving and I lounge through those immense rooms 
wondering and admiring at the magnificence of the establishment. We are 
watched by persons appointed to keep a lookout, evidently under the appre- 
hension that we may be a pair of respectable-looking sharpers who might find 
opportunity to pocket a piece of lace or other pocketable matter. After that 
we dine at the Chrystal 19 Palace. 20 



Irving to Kennedy 

Sunnyside, Aug. 28th, 1853. 
My dear Kennedy, — I find, by your most welcome letter, that you must 
be now in New York, to remain there part of this week. I am too weak to 
come down ; for though the fever has been cast forth, by the aid of a High 
German doctor, it has left my unfortunate stomach in such a state that I 
have scarce tasted food for nine days past, and I am reduced almost to 
poetical dimensions. Still I am gradually regaining strength, and shall be 
able to receive you cheerily if you and my dear Mrs. Kennedy will pay me 
that visit of which you give me hopes. The sight of you both would be a 
real restorative. I only regret that the state of Mr. Gray's health will not 
permit him and Miss Gray to accompany you. Why cannot you both come 
up on Tuesday ? A train leaves the Chambers Street Station at 10 o'clock 
which will land you at Dearman between 11 and 12, where my carriage will 
be waiting for you. We dine at 3 o'clock, and a train starts from Dearman 
at 6 o'clock which will take you down. I trust we can make your time pass 
pleasantly while you are up here, and you cannot imagine what pleasure your 
visit will give us all. Let me know by my nephew, Mr. Pierre M. Irving, 
who will take this, whether we are to expect you. 81 

19 Kennedy's spelling. 

30 On August 1, as we learn from Kennedy's journal, Irving joined Kennedy at Saratoga, 
and about the middle of the month they spent several days together at Niagara, after which 
Irving returned home. Kennedy left Saratoga for New York on August 26. 

21 Kennedy accepted this gracious invitation and paid Irving a visit at Sunnyside on August 
30, 1853. He makes this entry in his journal touching his visit: "Irving is just recovering 
from a severe attack of fever which has greatly reduced him since we parted at Niagara. He 

is very cheerful and exceedingly gratified at our visit Irving lives very happily here, a 

kind-hearted gentleman with the reverence and authority of a patriarch in this his adopted 

family At parting with Irving he promised us another visit at Patapsco about the 

end of September." 

Irving visited Kennedy again in October (see Kennedy's letter of September 22, 1853, 
published by Tuckerman, pp. 381 f.). He reached Baltimore on October 2, and on October 
1 3 set out with Kennedy on a visit to Virginia, going to Charlestown, Martinsburg, and Win- 
chester, among other places, and stopping en route at, Greenway Court (see Tuckerman, pp. 
238 f.). They returned to Baltimore on October 22, and two days later Irving was called 
home by the death of James B. King, co-executor with him of the Astor estate. 
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I am very sorry to learn that Mr. Gray has had a touch of asthma while in 
the country ; but hope he will be well enough to enjoy his visit to the city. I 
need not say how truly delighted I should be should he be able to venture up 
here with you. 

With affectionate regard [s] to all your party, 

Yours sincerely, dear Kennedy, 

John P. Kennedy, Esq. Washington Irving. 



Irving to Mrs. Kennedy 

Sunnyside, Nov. nth, 1853. 

My dear Mrs. Kennedy, — I am shocked at what you tell me — that old 
Phil 22 has cut his master off with a shilling! I think it would not have 
happened had I been in Baltimore. I flatter myself that Phil has a kindness 
for me, and think I could have prevailed on him to forgive your father on 
condition of his never enquiring again into the state of the larder. As to 
your sister's injunction that Phil's burst of noble ire " is all owing to his 
young wife," it is just of a piece with her persecution of that virtuous couple. 
Her whole conduct in regard to this little African love story has been barbarous 
and might furnish a supplementary chapter to Uncle Tom's Cabin when it 
goes to a fiftieth edition. The winding up of the chapter, however, would 
be a triumph to Mrs. Stowe, and on recording Phil's lofty discharge of his 
old master, she might exclaim with Zanga "Afric, thou art revenged I" 

How comes on the " House that Jack built" — or is to build? .... [The 
rest of this paragraph may be found in Tuckerman's Life of Kennedy, pp. 

1 44-5-1 

Of late I have gratified my building propensity in a small way by putting 
up a cottage for my gardener and his handsome wife and have indulged in 
other unprofitable improvements incident to a gentleman cultivator. A pretty 
country retreat is like a pretty wife — one is always throwing away money on 
decorating it. Fortunately I have but one of those two drains on the purse, 
and so do not repine. 

I see you are again throwing out lines to tempt me back to Baltimore — 
and sending me messages from Mary Dulaney and dear little Lu. ffl And 
I have a letter from Mr. Andrew Kennedy inviting me to come to Cassilis " 
and the Shenandoah when I am tired of the Hudson. Ah me ! I am but 
mortal man and but too easily tempted — and I begin to think you have been 
giving me love powder among you — I feel such a hankering toward the 
South. But be firm, my heart ! I have four blessed nieces at home hanging 
about my neck and several others visiting me and holding me by the skirts. 
How can I tear myself from them? Domestic affection forbids it! 

And so with kindest remembrances to your father, sister, and husband and 
lots of love to Mary Dulaney and " Lu," Yours affectionately, 

Washington Irving. 

22 "Old Phil" was Mr. Gray's "factotum and valley-de-sham" (see Irving's fine de- 
scription of him in P. M. Irving's Life, IV, p. 1 24) . 

2S Neighbors and friends of the Kennedys and Grays. " Lu " was Miss Louisa Andrews. 
24 The home of Kennedy's mother in Jefferson Co., near Charlestown, West Virginia. 
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Irving to Kennedy 

Sunnyside, Dec. 20th, 1853. 

My dear Kennedy, — It would give me the greatest delight to attend the 
anniversary dinner of your Historical Society, having, as you know, a 
sneaking kindness for all gastronomical solemnities of the kind ; but all great 
dinners are strictly forbidden me by a homeopathic physician, who has my 
head in his hands, and is poisoning me into a healthy state of the brain by 
drachms and scruples. As to oratorical display, which you hold out as a 
bait to me, I believe it is my bane. I don't believe I have yet got over my 
last attempt of the kind : it was at the meeting at which Bryant read his 
eulogium on Fenimore Cooper. I had to announce from the stage that Mr. 
Webster was to preside for the evening. I made a speech of nearly a 
minute, with but one break down, but the pangs of delivery were awful. 

I beg you will make an apology for me to the Society in your best manner. 
Say something handsome about my great respect for the institution: my 
veneration for Maryland in general, my love for Baltimore in particular, and 
if you can introduce something spicy about the siege, and the various achieve- 
ments of the Baltimore volunteers (yourself among the number), so much 
the better. 23 

You do not tell me whether the rupture between Mr. Gray and old Phil 
still continues, and whether, like that between the Czar and the Turk, it is 
almost beyond the healing powers of diplomacy. I rather think I shall have 
to come on and negociate, and if I can only prevail upon old Phil to take Mr. 
Gray again into favor, we will kill a fatted calf on the occasion. 

With affectionate remembrances to Gray and the two ladies, I remain as 
ever, my dear Kennedy, Yours truly, 

Washington Irving. 

J. P. Kennedy, Esq. 



Sunnyside, June 29th, 1854. 

My dear Kennedy, — Your letter is perfectly satisfactory as explaining 
Mrs. Kennedy's silence and relieving me from some apprehensions on her 
own account ; having heard that you had been suddenly summoned home 
from your feasting and speech-making by intelligence of her indisposition. 26 
I trust your presence has restored her to health, and your writing to me has 
quieted her conscience, and that you are now enabled to take your hat and 
walk out on the Pont Neuf whenever you please. I am really glad that you 
have got home safe and well from your Southern tour ; which, from all that 

25 This letter was written in response to a letter of Kennedy's, of December 18, 1853, 
inviting Irving to a dinner to be given under the auspices of the Maryland Historical Society. 

A letter from Irving of date February ai, 1854, to Mrs. Kennedy, touching a recent 
illness of Kennedy's, is printed by P. M. Irving, IV, pp. 170 f. 

26 The reference is to a letter of Kennedy's of June 19, 1854 (preserved in his letter- 
copies) , in which he states that Mrs. Kennedy has been in the hands of a physician. Ken- 
nedy had been absent from Baltimore for two months or more on a trip to the West and 
South with ex-President Fillmore (see Tuckerman, pp. 241 f.). 
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I have seen reported of it in the papers, must have been very satisfactory. 
I went down town to see Mr. Filmore ; but he had set off for home an hour 
or two before my visit. 

I am very much struck with the illustration which accompanies your letter, 
setting forth the new tower to the chateau on the Patapsco. It is something 
to inspire romance and if I were a year or two younger and were not troubled 
with chills and fever and a villanous catarrh, I should be tempted to take 

your hint and attempt a [ ] 27 , especially if your wife and Miss Gray 

would promise to appear at the hanging balcony. 

This has been rather an unfortunate season with me, having had two re- 
turns of my old complaint of chills and fever, the last just as I was on my 
way to attend a wedding of a grand niece, at which all the ten tribes of the 
family were assembled. However, I have had the young couple to pass part 
of their honeymoon at Sunnyside, and that has consoled me. 

I cannot promise you any visit to the Patapsco during hot weather. The 
state of my system, and the experience of last year has determined me to 
keep quiet at home until the sultry season is over ; yet my heart yearns to be 
with you all again and to make another visit to the Shenandoah valley. 
However, all that I keep in perspective as a boy keeps Christmas holydays or 
the fourth of July. 

My nephew, Pierre M. Irving, and his wife came home perfectly delighted 
with a visit they had paid you on their way South during your absence. 
Pierre was especially pleased with a long conversation he had with Mr. 
Grey, who has quite won his heart. I am glad they were able to look in on 
the family during their brief sojourn in Baltimore. I like that good people 
should know one another, especially good people in whom I take especial 
interest. 

I write this letter with a head confused and almost stupefied with a 
catarrh, which must apologize for its insufficiency. Give my most affectionate 
remembrances to all the family and believe me ever, my dear Kennedy, 

Yours very truly, Washington Irving. 

John P. Kennedy, Esq. 



Sunnyside, July 25, 1854. 

My dear Kennedy, — The "Schuyler affair" has no doubt made a great 
noise in your community as it has every [where] else. To me it has been a 
severe shock from my intamacy with George Schuyler and his connexionsi 
the Hamiltons. From all that I know of George I have acquitted him, from 
the first, of any participation in his brother's delinquency, and such I am 
happy to find is the verdict of some of our most able and experienced men of 
business who have investigated the matter ; and who intend, I am told, at the 
proper time, to testify publicly their conviction of his integrity. 

The circumstance that may operate most against George until explained is 
that while he was president of the Harlem railroad, similar over-issues of 
stock took place with those on the New Haven railroad. The facts of the 
case are these : The laws of Connecticut obliged Robert Schuyler to resign 

27 Illegible. 
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the presidency of the Harlem road. The board of directors urged George, 
who was one of their number, to accept it. He expressed his willingness to 
attend to the ordinary business of the road excepting its financial concerns, 
to which he felt totally incompetent. A finance committee of three was 
appointed to take charge of these, with Robert as chairman, of whose re- 
ported skill in these matters the company were anxious to avail themselves. 
By that committee all the financial concerns were transacted ; George taking 
no part in them excepting to sign his name as President. Kyle, the Secre- 
tary, who issued the spurious certificates, had been thirteen years in the 
employ of the company, and enjoyed its implicit confidence. It does not 
appear that there was any collusion between Robert Schuyler and him (Kyle) 
in regard to the over-issues in this company. It was entirely an act of 
Kyle's, on his own account ; or rather a series of floundering attempts to 
recover a false step in stock speculations. 

I do not know whether I state the matter very clearly, being but little 
versed in these matters. I wish, however, to shield poor George Schuyler 
from being inculpated in the disgrace, as he is involved in the ruin of his 
unworthy brother. His conduct since the astounding development, which 
took him by surprise, as it did everyone else, has been open, frank, and manly, 
winning both sympathy and respect. You would be delighted with the noble 
conduct of Mrs. Schuyler under this overwhelming and crushing calamity. 
It has raised [?] her higher than ever in my estimation. 

I hope, my dear Kennedy, that by this time you have cast forth the hairy [?] 
devils of architecture from your new building and are seated in your stately 
tower on the banks of the Patapsco ; and that Mr. Grey approves of what 
you have done. With affectionate remembrances to him and his daughters 
twain, Yours, ever, my dear Kennedy, 

Washington Irving. 28 



Irving to Miss Mary Kennedy 

Sunnyside, July 30, 1854. 

My dear Miss Kennedy, — It is with the most painful surprise and con- 
cern that I have just received, through a newspaper sent to me, by your 
father, the sad, sad intelligence of your sister's death. I will not pretend, 
while the shock of the news is still agitating me, to offer any consolation, 
but merely to express my deep and heartfelt sympathy. What a blow is 
this to her manly, affectionate, kind-hearted husband — but what a bereave- 
ment to you all ! Brief as has been my acquaintance with your sister, it has 
been long and intimate enough to acquaint me with the excellence and 
loveliness of her characier. Indeed one of the most delightful pictures that 
I brought away with me from the Shenandoah valley was that of your sister 
as I saw her in her happy rural home, on that bright day which I passed there 
surrounded by your family. That day and scene have ever been vividly 
impressed on my memory, and although the recollection will henceforth be 

89 Kennedy's answer to this letter, on August 8, 1854, is printed by Tuckerman, pp. 387 f. 
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tinged with melancholy, it will be so much the more endearing. Much as I 
deplore her loss, it is a happiness to me that I have known her. 

But I will not dwell upon this theme. — My letter, as I have said, is merely 
one of sympathy, written at the moment. Give my most affectionate re- 
membrances to your father and mother and your sister Sarah, and my 
sincere condolence to Mr. Selden. 

My dear darling little Lizzie is, I trust, at home with you. Poor child ! — 
but she will be drawn closer than ever to your heart, and find there a 
mother's tenderness ; for this heavy dispensation, my dear Miss Kennedy, is 
calculated to call into action all the higher qualities of your nature, and I have 
seen enough of you to know that the call will not be in vain. 

Ever your affectionate friend, 

Washington Irving. 29 

Miss Mary E. Kennedy. 



Sunnyside, Dec. 26th, 1854. 
My dear Miss Kennedy, — I received your kind letter of invitation 
yesterday ; and am now making preparations to accept it. A sudden 
summons to a journey in mid winter somewhat discomposes the arrangements 
of an old gentleman like myself ; however, I trust to be with you at Cassilis 
by the end of the week. 

With kindest remembrances to the family, 

Your affectionate friend, 

Washington Irving. 
Miss Mary E. Kennedy. 



Irving to Mrs. Kennedy 

Sunnyside, Feb. 1, 1855. 

My dear Mrs. Kennedy, — There are two things favorable to letter 
writing : one, to have a great deal to write about ; the other, to be in a mood 
to write a great deal about nothing. As neither has been the case with me 
of late, I have remained silent. I hope you will receive this as an excuse for 
my letting a month elapse since my return home without writing to you. The 
life I lead in my little nest at Sunnyside is what Byron stigmatised as a "mill- 
pond existence," without events or agitations ; and which he was" glad to 
vary by matrimonial broil. My bachelor lot affords no variety of the kind ; 
and if my womankind have any fault in their management, it is that they 
make things too smooth around me ; so that I float quietly along without a 
ripple to fret or to write about. 

I was down to Staten Island about two weeks since, to see my nephew 
Theodore officiate in his brother Pierre's church, and to hear him preach one 
of his first sermons. It was very interesting to see the two brothers 
officiating together — and very strange to me, to see Theodore in the pulpit. 

29 Letters of Irving to Kennedy of dates August 31, October 5, and November zz, 1854, 
are printed by P. M. Irving, IV, pp. 1 74 f. , 1 79 f. Copies of letters by Kennedy to Irving, 
of dates September 19 and November 5, 1854, are preserved in Kennedy's letter-books. 
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Seventeen years passed in teaching and in studying as a professor, have 
made a vast change in him which I can scarcely realize — recalling him when 
he was a youth under my care in Spain and in the United States. He retains 
all his early amiability and his winning ease of manner, and has always been 
singularly popular as a teacher. He has accepted a call to a church situated 
on Long Island on the New York bay a few miles below the City ; in a polite 
neighborhood and a beautiful part of the country ; with some of his early 
friends for parishioners. I trust " the lines have fallen to him in pleasant 
places." 

The only other event in my domestic circle, is that I went down to New 
York last week to attend the wedding of a great niece ; the granddaughter 
of my brother the Judge, and niece to Treat — she was married to Smith Van 
Buren, son of the ex-president. The wedding took place in Grace Church, 
which seemed half filled with relatives and connexions. I counted eighteen 
nieces, great and small, among those present of my kith and kin. The happy 
couple set off for Washington, where for aught I know they still are — passing 
their honeymoon. 

So now I think I have given you enough about family matters, which 
cannot be of moment to you — but you will have a letter "no matter how 
busy I am " — so you must take what you can get. 

I am sorry to hear that your father has been so unwell as to be confined a 
great deal to his room. I had no idea how much he suffered until my last 
visit to you ; when I was in a part of the house where I could hear how 
wretchedly he passed his nights. The greater part of the winter, however, 
is over ; spring will soon be at hand, and then I trust with you, he will 
regain his usual state of health and his capacity for enjoyment. I am afraid 
he is not in a way to have his musical evenings this winter, which were so 
great a resource to him. Give him my kindest and most affectionate 
remembrances. 

I find from your letter that Kennedy suffers from inflamed eyes, and at the 
same time is working very hard. It is a pity he could not give himself and his 
eyes a little holyday. A little gentleman-like exercise of the pen, such as he 
has marked out for himself, would not be amiss ; but this railroad episode I 
abominate. I know he takes a pride in showing the world that a literary man 
can be a man of business ; but in my humble opinion a literary man on a low 
motive is worse than a beggar on horseback — and will bring up at the same 
end of the journey in half the time. 

What you tell me about Mr. McLane's domestic trouble is very sad. I 
knew when I was in Baltimore from what he and Mr. Tiffany said, that some 
trouble was hanging over them, but had no idea what it was. I really feel 
deep sympathy for poor McLane in his desolate situation, and am provoked 
at the wrong-headed and wrong-hearted conduct of his daughter ; who no 
doubt imagines herself a religious heroine. It is the old romantic feeling that 
used to lead to elopements, runaway matches, and other poetical modes of 
breaking parents' hearts, that is now operating in a different way but to the 
same end. A sister of mercy ! forsooth ! — should not mercy, like charity, begin 
at home? 

I hope Mary Dulaney has entirely recovered from her cold and the effects 
of her Newport dissipation; and that the spring will find her in full bloom. 
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And that dear little girl Louisa Andrews, who is so soon, like Mary Kennedy, 
to "settle down into a staid married woman," — what a pity it is these 
charming girls should not always remain young and beaming and single — so 
at least says an old bachelor admirer. 

I have already sent my kind remembrances to your father ; give the same 
to your husband and to your noble-hearted sister — who is a true sister of 
mercy — and believe me Affectionately your friend, 

Washington Irving. 

Mrs. John P. Kennedy. 

P. S. — I regret sincerely that I did not see Emily Hoffman when I was in 
Baltimore ( I do not recollect her present name, and I cannot decipher it in your 
letter) . I have know[n] her from her childhood, and have many interesting 
and endearing recollections connected with her — both when in England and 
in this country. Give my kindest regards to her when you see her. 30 

Sunnyside, Aug. 24th, 1855. 

My dear Mrs. Kennedy, — I have suffered a shameful time to elapse 
without replying to your last letter, but in fact my epistolary debts have in- 
creased upon me so awfully of late and are so overwhelming that I am almost 
driven to bankruptcy and despair ; especially as there is a constant fagging 
of the pen and tasking of the brain in preparing another volume of my 
biographical work for s the press. 

I hope quiet and country air on the beautiful banks of the Patapsco have 
had a restorative effect upon your father ; and that he is again able to enjoy 
his little circle of friends and favorites in his own kind-hearted way. I trust 
dear little Louisa Andrews (who by your account still lingers in the land of 
single blessedness) is now and then at hand to cheer him with her music, 
and that Mary Dulaney occasionally gives him the light of her beautiful 
countenance. 

I am glad to hear that Mary Kennedy flourishes as a busy and happy 
housewife, and that her honeymoon had not waned in six months of 
matrimony. I trust her husband knows the value of the prize he has 
drawn. 31 .... 

I trust your sister Martha does not intend to be jocular in speaking of Mr. 
Fillmore's " deportment " as exhibited in the Queen's drawing-room. By all 
accounts his appearance there was most impressive and successful. I hope 
he will be present at the meeting of sovereigns at Paris ; he will be a capital 
specimen of a republican king to be exhibited among the productions of our 
country at the Christal Palace. Were Kennedy with him he would be re- 
garded with as much interest as one of his cabinet — quite a cabinet curiosity. 

Farewell, my dear Mrs. Kennedy ; with affectionate remembrances to your 
father, your sister, and that self-tasking man, your husband, who I hope will 
not overtask himself, I remain Ever very truly yours, 

Washington Irving. 

30 A letter of Irving' s to Kennedy, of April 23, 1855, is printed in part by P. M. Irving, 
IV, pp. 191-2. (This letter is not preserved among the Kennedy Papers.) 

On April 19, 1855, Kennedy (as we learn from an entry in his journal) visited Irving at 
Sunnyside. 

31 Here follows a paragraph printed by Tuckerman, pp. 380-381, 
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Kennedy to Irving 

Baltimore, Oct. 24, 1855. 

My dear Irving, — I have just come from the church, where I have 
served in the capacity of father of the family and have given away to Sam 
Early, — a very good fellow — our little friend Louisa, who embarks this 
morning, with a strong N. E. wind and a drizzling rain, on the capricious sea 
of matrimony. It was a pleasant affair, with all its appurtenances of bright 
forms and happy faces, flowers, jewels and confections. [He then informs 
Irving that the bridal couple are on their way to New York, where they hope 
to receive a visit from him.] Little Loo, who is full of love and veneration 
for you, makes sure of fa visit from you] in her reckonings and has a kiss 
ready for you, which I know you would be unwilling to lose 32 



Extracts from Kennedy 1 s Journal 

(Idlewild, 33 October 31, 1859.) — Mild agreeable day. After breakfast we 
drive — Willis and his daughter, Wise 34 and myself — to Newburgh in time 
to cross to Fishkill and take the 12 o'clock train as far as Sing Sing, where 
we hire a carriage and drive seven miles to Sunnyside to see Irving. We 
arrive about half past two. Irving is out in a drive — but comes in by three. 
He looks wretchedly altered since I saw him last. But he receives us with 
his usual cheerfulness, and we have lunch, in time to allow me to take the 
four o'clock train for New York Irving is full of kindest remem- 
brance I invite him to come to see us in Baltimore. He would like 

to do so, but he says he requires so much nursing that he cannot leave home. 
It is truly affecting to see the sad change that has come over him, and such 
certain presage of the early termination of his career. 

(Baltimore, November 29, 1859.) — We have a telegram from N. York to- 
day announcing the death of Washington Irving. He died at Sunnyside on 
Monday evening. One of the best men of this world happily closing a life 
full of beauty and good works. — He leaves us in his seventy-sixth year, full 
of honor and reverence. 



82 A letter of Irving's to Kennedy, of date March 22, 1856, is printed by P. M. Irving, 
IV, pp. 2iof., and another, of date May II, 1859, Irving's last letter to Kennedy, in the 
same volume, pp. 283 f. Kennedy was absent in Europe from May to October, 1856, and, 
on a second trip, from August, 1857, to October,' 1858. Apparently he saw Irving but once 
during this time — in December, 1856, while on a trip to New York, when Irving ran down 
for a visit of a day with him. 

"The home of N. P. Willis, near New York City. On October 23, Kennedy had 
written Irving inviting him to "join in an excursion to Willis's." On the following day 
Helen Irving, a niece of Irving's, had written at his request a note to Kennedy (now among 
the Kennedy Papers) declining his invitation on the ground that his health would not permit, 
but asking Kennedy to visit him at Sunnyside. 

34 Son-in-law of Everett. 
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Edgar Irving to Kennedy 

New York, Nov. 29, 1859. 

My dear Sir, — As one of my Uncle's most beloved friends, I must drop 
you a line to announce to you the painful intelligence of his death last 
evening at 10 o'clock ! He continued to the last, pretty much as you saw 
him recently. I took my Thanksgiving dinner with him, during which he 
was full of humour, although suffering considerably after a bad night ; and 
so kept along until last evening at ten o'clock, when in the twinkling of an 
eye, as it were, he fell from his chair in the parlor dead ! 

I am called off to go up to the Cottage, and must finish. 

The funeral will take place on Thursday at 1 p.m. 

Very truly yours, Edgar Irving. 



In the next installment of these papers some letters received 
by Kennedy from men of note from abroad will be published, 
together with further letters from his literary acquaintances in the 
North. 

Killis Campbell. 
University of Texas. 



